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FIRST LESSONS IN READING AND SPELLING. 


We have brought into view several methods of teaching the al- 
phabet, and offered some remarks of our own, (pp. 33 and 49,) 
without inquiring whether it is best that the learning of the names 
of the letters should be the first or a subsequent step in the busi- 
ness of Jearning to read. This question, however, is one, which 
appears to us to be of considerable importance. It has been said, 
by one of the best writers on education*, that “ the names of the 
letters are an incumbrance in teaching a child to read.” How 
far this opinion is correct, and in what way a child may be most 
successfully taught to read and spell, either with or without 
knowing the names of the letters, is the inquiry to which we now 
invite the attention of our readers. 

In regard to the letters of the alphabet, the child has three 
things to learn: 1. the form of each letter, which is addressed to 
his eye 3 2. tne name of each letter, which is addressed to his 
ear; wad 3. the power of each letter, or the sound which it rep- 
resents as combined in syllables and words. If every letter had 
only one power, as it has ene name ; and if its power were always 
the same as its name; and if none of the letters ever lost their 
power, or became silent, as it. is called ;—then the business of 
learning to read would be easy. But unfortunately the case is 
far otherwise. The names which have been given to several of 
the letters are so injudicious, as to be quite a stumbling-block to 
the young learner. The difficulty which the child meets from 
this source, being the most obvious, shall be first considered. 
Take, for instance, the letter h. If we call this letter by its usu- 
al name, attch, and if the child, guided by analogy, takes its name 
as an index of its power, he will say, /-a, cha, rather than h-a. 


* Edgeworth. See Practical Education, Vol. I. Chapter 2. 
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ha. Uf the letter were called he,: the difficulty would vanish.— 
The letters ¢ and g present a difficulty, which is not so easily ob- 
viated by a change of name. When, for instance, these letters 
precede the vowels a and o, if the child is guided by analogy, he 
will inevitably say, c-a, sa, and g-o jo. Afier being told again 
and again, that c-a spells ka, and g-o, go, he may remember it; 
but he feels that he is doing violence to nature by. spelling in 
that way. Some have attempted to obviate this difficulty by 
teaching the child to give to the letter c the name of ke or ek, and 
to g the name ef eg, when those letters have their hard sound. 
We never made trial of this method, but it is probably an im- 
- provement; though the child would doubtless find considerable 
difficulty in remembering when to call the letters by the one name, 
and when by the other.—The letter w,as Mr. Neef’s pupil says, 
has a “* queer name” indeed. The name is derived from the 
circumstance, that the letter is formed of two u’s joined together. 
But though the eye can perceive this, the ear takes no cognizance 
of it; and the child would just as easily learn that teedle-de-o 
spells wo, as that double-yu-o does. If w were called we or wi, 
the name would be suitable, when the letter begins a syllable, 
but not when it is placed after another vowel. The name oo 
would be suitable in either case. Thus, when a child finds diffi- 
culty in speaking words beginning with w, he may be assisted 
by being made to say, oo-a, way; oo0-e, we; &c.; and then, 
oo-et, wet; oo-aw-ter, water, &c.*—The letter y again is badly 
named, whether it be used as a vowel or a consonant. The name 
wt much more properly belongs to w than to this letter; and the 
child, if he follows nature, will inevitably say y-a, wa, instead of 
y-a, ya. The letter ought by all means to have been called yi ; 
and how, it came to be called wi, we cannot conjecture. 

In all these instances, the name of the letter is so far from be- 
ing any guide to the sound of the syllable, that its only tendency 
is, to lead the child astray—to suggest a wrong pronunciation. 
Let us now look at the subject a little more closcly, and examine 
those letters whose names and power correspond. Suppose a 
child, having learned his letters, (that is, their forms and names,) 
is about to begin his abs, as they are called. Take, for instance, 
l-a, la. ‘If you point at the letters / and a in succession, he will 
say, l-a; but he has not, by this, advanced an inch toward 
knowing what sound is represented by the two letters combined, 





*When he cannot articulate words beginning with wh, teach him in the following man- 
ner ; hoo-en, when; hoo-i, why ; hoo-ot, what. 
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er, in other words, what l-a speLys, You wish him to say, J-a, 
la ; and if you ¢ell him to say so, he will doit; but still he sees 
no reason why he should say la immediately after saying l-a ; 
in other words, he sees no connexion between the names of 
these two letters and the sound which they represent when com- 
bined in a syllable. When he says l-a, he utters three simple 
sounds ; namely, the sound of the short e, in the name el ; the 
sound of the consonant lJ, or what Mr. Neef calls an articulation ; 
and the sound a: the two first of these sounds are uttered in the 
closest connection, and the third after a,slight pause. When he 
says la, he drops the first of the three sounds, and utters the oth- 
er two in close connection. Now, what reason does the utterance 
of three sounds afford, for repeating two of them, and omitting 
the other? The child will, indeed, in time, by an arbitrary as- 
sociation of ideas, learn to say la, whenever he has just said J-a ; 
but it will cost him more labor, than it did to learn the forms and 
names of both the letters? anda. Having, however, become 
master o£ /-a, la, he will learn /-e, /-, and /-o without much diffi- 
culty. He will also find it easy to combine f, m, n, and s, with 
each of the vowels a,e, 7%, and 0. But the consonants 6, d, p, 
t,v, and z present a new difficulty. When the child says b-a, 
he utters, as in the case of J-a, three simple sounds; but one of 
these is the sound of the long. gginstead of the short e, and this 
sound is the second instead of being the first of the three ; so that 
the sound to be dropped, in saying ba, is now a different and 
more prominent sound, and ina different situation. In saying. b-e, 
be, d-e, de, &c. there is a perplexity arising from the circum- 
stance, that the sound represeuted by the two letters combined, 
is the same as ‘he name of the former of the two letters. In com- 
bining the consonants 7 and & with the vowels, the child has a new 
sound to drop; namely, the sound of long a, instead of that of 
long e. In saying r-a, ra, the sound to be dropped is still differ- 
ent, (namely ah ;) and is the first of the three, as in the case of 
l-a, la. In combining the consonants with the vowel w, an addi- 
tional difficulty arises. In saying /-u, the child utters four sounds, 
namely the sound of short e, of /, of y, and of 00 ; and in saying 
lu, two of these are dropped, namely the first and the third. 


When the child comes to those combinations, in which the vow- 
el is placed before the consonant, as a-b, ab, e-b, eb, &c. he has 
a new set of difficulties to encounter. According to the analogy 
of all that he has been learning, he conclades, that a-b spells 
abe, e-b, ebe, &c. But alas! analogy misleads him ; and its gui- 
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dance must be, though reluctantly, abandoned, In saying a-b, 
he utters the same sounds as in saying b-a, only the third has 
now become the first; but instead of dropping one of the sounds, 
and retaining the other two, he must drop two of them, the first 
and third—either of which is more prominent than the articul® 
tion that is retained—and must substitute, in place of the first, a 
new and entirely different sound, namely that of short a. And in 
saying e-b, eb, i-b, ib, o-b, ob, and u-b, ub, he has, in like man- 
ner, to substitute four more new sounds, all of them different 
from one another. Ifthe child could be allowed io say,t -6, ibe, 
it would be easy ; but to say 7-b, 7b, appears to him as absurd as 
to say, a-b, ib, or e-b, 1b. Indeed, the short sound of 7 is almost 
the same in kind as the long sound of e, and the short sound of 
e is:almost the same as the long sound of a* ; so that e-b spells 
% much more. naturally than it does eb, and a-b spells eb more 
paturally than it does ab. It is somewhat difficult for an adult 
to see all these things distinctly, because the arbitrary associations 
of sounds which he learned in childhood have been so long fa- 
miliar to his ear and his mind, that they seem natural ; but the 
child sees and feels, though he cannot express in words, the diffi- 
culty and absurdity of this system of spelling ; and so far from 
being strange that children are.slow in learning to read, it is as- 
tonishing that they are able, i hoe a time, to surmount the 
numerous obstacles which impede their progress. 








‘ QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


“ What branches ought to be embraced ina course of studies, adapted to the existing 
State of our common schools ? 

In what order should these branches be taken up ? 

What are tke mest approved elementary books, relating to each branch ?” 


1. In regard to the branches proper to be taught in common 
schools, we suppose there is not much difference of opinion a- 
mong well informed parents and teachers. These branches 
should be few in number; but they should be taught in such a 
manner, that much shall be included in some of them, which is not 
commonly considered as belonging to them, and that the learner 
shall be made to see the connection which each has with the va- 
rious objects that surround him and the various business of human 
life. ‘The following are all the branches which we at present feel 
disposed to name, as suitable to be taught in a common school, 
in a place where there is no gradation in fhe schools, and where 
the advantages of instruction are enjoyed but a part of the year. 





* Walker says they are quite the same. 
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1. Geometrical Drawing.—2. Reading and spelling.—3. In- 
tellectual Arithmetic.—4. Geometrical Definitions.—5. Written 
Arithmetic.—6. English Grammar.—7. Writing.—8. Geogra- 
phy.—9. Composition. , 

By “Geometrical Drawing,” we intend an exercise with a 
pencil and slate, designed chiefly to prepare the child to notice 
more readily and remember more easily the various forms of the 
alphabetic characters. We will endeavor soon to resume this 
subject. Some remarks of Mr. Neef, which are partly appli- 
cable to the case in hand, were quoted on p. 145—6. 

In “ Reading and Spelling,” we would include a knowledge 
of whatever is expressed or implied in that which is read, and 
the rudiments of an extemporaneous use of language. On this 
subject, we have much to say ; for which we shall find opportu- 
nity in the continuation of the article entitled ‘ First Lessons in 
Reading and Spelling.” See some valuable suggestions on p. 
110, from the pen of Doct. Keagy, author of the Pestalozzian 
Primer. The exercise of reading should be continued during the 
whole course of education ; and the exercise of spelling should 
be connected with every branch to which the scholar attends. 

*‘ Arithmetic” has been already several times brought into 
view. (See pp. 12, 21, 44, 60.) We have some suggestions of 
our own to offer, hereafter, on this subject, in addition to what 
has been so well said by Fowle and Colburn. We fear that 
much of the benefit of Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic and Se- 
quel is lost, from the manner in which the books are used by 
many instructers. 

In regard to ** Geometrical Definitions,” we propose ere long 
to prepare an article, designed for the use of teachers in com- 
municating instruction on this subject. A little knowledge of geo- 
metry is so easily acquired and so very convenient, that it ought 
. never to be neglected. See, on p. 65, some good remarks from 
the pen of the Rev. Joseph Emerson. 

By “ Written Arithmetic,” we intend such numerical calcula- 
tions as are performed on a slate. 

The method of teaching ‘‘ Grammar” is another of those topics 
which remain to be discussed in our pages. A hint on the sub- 
ject may be found on p. 73. 

In connection with * Writing,” the making and mending of 
pens, the manner of folding and superscribing letters, and other 
things of the kind, should always be taught. 

In connection with ‘ Geography” a little of History, Chro- 
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nology, and Astronomy, may be taught, either orally, or from 
suitable books, if such can be found. 

By “ Composition,” ‘we mean written composition ; the man- 
ner of teaching which will be con-idered hereafter. 

We should be glad to add Natural History and Natural Phi- 
losophy to the list of branches, if we knew of any books on these 
subjects adapted to common schools. 

We have not named Rhetoric among the branches to be stud- 
ied, because we think that what is commouly called ‘ studying 
rhetoric,’—that is, reading Blair or Jamieson, and committing 
certain portions to memory, or getting alswers to printed ques- 
tions,—is a very unprofitable exercise, at least for pupils in 
common schools ; and we strongly suspect that one half the 
scholars in academies and private schools, who ‘ study rhetoric,’ 
would derive greater benefit from spending that time in learning 
to read and spell, and to understand what they read. Indeed, 
all the books on rhetoric that we have seen, require a mature and 
cultivated mind, in order to be useful. -If, however, by ‘ Rheto- 
ric,’ we mean the art of using language so asto express our ideas 
in the most forcible and pleasing manner, it is an art which the 
child ought to begin to learn, by the example of those around 
him, as soon as he begins to talk ; in which he ought to receive 
oral instruction during the whole period of childhood ; and 
which he may be taught by exercises in written composttion, as 
soon as he has learned to write a legible hand. The use of figura- 
‘tive language, and the names of some of the figures of rhetoric, 
may be taught by means of examples ; and many of the direc- 
tions or rules contained in Blair’s Lectures, may be taught, one 
by one, as cases occur, in examining exercises in composition, in 
which those rules are violated. 

The extent to which the various branches shall be pursued, 
must depend on the capacity and assiduity of the pupils, and the 
length of time which they have to attend school. Nor have we 
any objection to the introduction of some higher branches into a 
common school, provided the school is small, and a suitable 
number of the scholars are properly qualified to proceed to such 
branches. We would venture to say, that if the number of 
scholars in a school does not exceed forty or fifty, and if one sev- 
enth of the whole number are thoroughly acquainted with all the 
branches that have been named, to as great an extent as is ne- 
cessary for the business of life, let them, if they please, form a 
class, and commence the study of Surveying, Navigation, Alge- 
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bra, or Natural Philosophy. We apprehend, however, that there 
are very few district schools, where a class could be formed on 
these conditions. , 

We have not mentioned moral and religious instruction, a- 
mong the branches to be taught, because we believe that this is 
more successfully inculcated by occasional remarks and in con- 
nection with the reading lessons, than as a distinct branch. Some 
valuable remarks on the best method of communicating moral 
and religious instruction, may be found on p. 141. We would 
also refer the reader to the remarks on p. 70, on the duty of a 
teacher te communicate general instruction. 

2. The order in which the various branches should be taken 
up, depends very much on the books that are used and the meth- 
od of teaching that is adopted. We have named the branches 
above in the order which we are inclined to prefer, provided they 
be properly taught. If, however, Reading and Spelling are to 
be taught according to the prevailing method, we should place 
them after Intellectual Arithmetic. Again, if Grammar is to be 
taught in the method which was formerly practised, and which 
still prevails to a considerable extent, we should place this branch 
after Writing and Geography. By Writing, we intended writing 
with a pen : if writing ona slate is taught, it may be commenced 
immediately after Reading and Spelling, and before Intellectual 
Arithmetic. We cannot give our reasons for placing Geography 
so near the end of the list, without entering into a larger discus- 
sion of the subject, than we have room for at present. 

3. It remains to say something on the third topic of inquiry, 
which relates to the elementary books best adapted to the use of 
common schools. Our correspondent has indeed, by asking this 
question, imposed on us a difficult and laborious, a delicate and 
invidious task. We apprehend, that merely to read the tables 
of contents of all the elementary school books in existence, or to 
examine thoroughly even all the new ones that are daily issuing 
from the press, would, of itself, be a task too great for one man 
to perform. A premium of one hundred dollars was offered, last 
year, to the person who should write “the best Essay or Criti- 
cism on the different Spelling Books now in use.” The essay 
submitted was to include criticisms on the following Spelling 
Books : Dilworth, Perry, Mavor, Murray, Webster, Picket, Lit- 
tle, Wiggins, Alexander, Bradley, Mayo, May, Hull, Cummings, 
Marshall, Crandall, Byerly, Conaby, Burhans, Hazen, Cobb, 
Jones, Sears, Hawes, Bently, Torrey, Kelley, Bolles, and Will- 
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iams.* So much for the ‘single article of Spelling Books. 
Well, then, might our correspondent and his coadjutors shrink 
from “the task of collecting all the elementary books that are in 
existence, and instituting such a thorough inquiry as would ena- 
ble them to make a proper selection.” 

The task imposed on us is also a delicate and invidious one. 
To recommend one book in preference to others, is to touch the 
interest and array the prejudices of the authors, publishers, and 
advocates of all the books which are, by implication, pronounced 
to be of inferior merit. Some ofthe obstacles to be encountered 
in introducing new and improved books into schools, have been 
adverted to by Mr. Carter, in the extract from his Letters on p. 
204. An attempt was made, a few weeks since, to introduce 
the Franklin Primer into a small private school, as a substitute 
for the Spelling Book. The lady who teaches the school, ex- 
amined the book, was pleased with it, and recommended it to the 
parents of her little pupils. “She had eight or ten children of 
suitable proficiency to use the Primer ; but she was able to per- 
suade one only to purchase a book for her child. The parents 
of the others said that their children had books already, and that 
was sufficient. They would ‘not give a single four-pence-half- 
penny to have their children taught in a better manner ; and to 
have them make greater progress in reading and spelling, and in 
the acquisition of useful knowledge. So itis. From many in- 
structers little is tobe hoped, and from most parents still less, in 
varying the standard of common education. The progress of 
light and improvement must be grudual ;—so gradual, that we 
fear some of our schools will scarcely, in the lapse of half a cen- 
tury, emerge from the degraded and sad state into which they are 
sunk. To raise the character of schools, school-committees must 
interfere, and that same legislative power must be exerted,which 
*-has provided for the establishment of these schools. It would, 

probably, be going too fast for the legislature to establish a uni- 
formity of books throughout all the Schools in each State ; but it 
would be well, we think, if a Committee, in each town, consisting 
of all the legally qualified instructers belonging to the town, and 
of the best educated men besides which the town should afford, 
would establish an absolute uniformity of books throughout the 
town, subject to alteration whenever the Committee should thin, 





* They forgot, after_all, to mention Mr. Fowle’s Spelli which i : 
of the rag . iii . 0 Spelling Book, which is certainly one 
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expedient. Something of this kind has been done in Massachu- 
setts, and we look upon it as an auspicious event. 

We do not like to recommend particular books, without as- 
signing the reasons of our preference. We wish to enable our 
readers to form an idea as to what kind of books those are which 
we recommend ; to see in what respects they are superior to 
others ; and to judge, for themselves, of their claim to public 
patronage. We also wish to point out the faults which we find 
in the books we recommend ; for the double purpose of guarding | 
our readers against supposing that we approve of them in every 
respect, and of assisting their authors, so far as our strictures may 
meet their eye, to make, in future editions, those improvements 
of which their works are susceptible. It will, therefore, readily 
be seen, that we are not yet prepared to give a complete list of 
books best adapted to-the use of common schools. We will, 
however, in our next number, endeavor to do something toward 
answering the question of our correspondent. 


o 


QUALIFICATIONS OF AN INSTRUCTER. 


One important qualification of an instructer, is a fondness for 
the employment. Every instructer should not only be ‘ apt to 
teach,” but should love to teach. We do not mean, that every 
instructer should prefer the business of teaching to all other em- 
ployments ; nor that he should be indifferent to the numerous 
vexations and trials which a teacher is frequently called to expe- 
rience; but that he should feel a lively pleasure in communicat- 
ing instruciion to his pupils, and in seeing the daily accessions 
made to the stock of their ideas, the gradual expansion of their 
faculties, and the increasing vigor of their intellectual powers. 
In order to this, it is not so necessary that he should possess 
great learning or superior talents, as that he should be fond of 
the particular branches of science and literature which he un- 
dertakes to teach, and should possess some degree of scientific 
acquaintance with the philosophy of the human mind. Under 
the eye of such an instructer, the scholars will be likely to apply - 
to their studies with. cheerfulness, with alacrity, with pleasure. 
The effect which is produced by keeping scholars in “‘ good spir- 
its,” is almost incredible. We do not mean that flow of spirits 
~ and that half suppressed laugh, which arise from little acts of 
roguery or sport, either secretly or openly performed; but that 
animated countenance, and that brightening eye, and that glow 
ef feeling, which arise from the acquisition of new ideas, and 
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which are caught by sympathy from the instructer. Unless an 
instructer can inspire his pupils with feelings like these, and can 
throw around their studies the charm of a thousand pleasing and 
interesting associations, he is ill qualified for the important of- 
fice which he sustains. It isa most unhappy thing, that many 
are induced, by pecuniary considerations, to engage in the busi- 
ness of teaching, though they are averse to the employment, and 
derive little or no satisfaction from the improvement oftheir pupils. 
Such instructers do, indeed in many instances, labor with patience, 
diligence, and perseverance, and thus push their scholars along 
considerably ; but they do this merely from a sense of duty, or 
from a regard to reputation, or in order to be again employed 
in teaching. And the youngest child has discernment enough 
to see, when he recites to such an instructer, that his heart is not 
in his work. Hence, whether a greater or less progress be made, 
the path of learning is, to them, not a flowery, but a thorny one. 
And, we fear, in very many instructers, the want of love to their 
employment is accompanied by a want of the commendable 
qualities of patience, diligence, and perseverance. See how dull 
and heartless is the application of yonder unfortunate group of 
children. Would you know the cause, look at their instructer ;— 
he is as dull and heartless as they. 

We are aware, that there is some difficulty in preventing such 
instructers as we have just described from engaging in the busi- 
ness of teaching. It would be difficult for clergymen, precep- 
tors, and examining committees to refuse -to give them a certifi- 
cate of their legal qualifications; but school-committees would 
do well to guard, as far as possible, against employing them; 
aud those who think of offering themselves as teachers, while 
they are conscious of an aversion to the employment, ought to 
be prevented from doing so, by a sense of duty, and a regard to 
the welfare of the rising generation. 

If the exclusion of such instructers would not lead a sufficient 
number to take charge of all the schools, we would say, let the 
number of schools be diminished, or let each school be kept in 
operation a less proportion of the time rather than employ teach- 
ers who are destitute of so necessary a qualification. 

_ As to parents and others, who associate with children out of 
school, and who are conscious of an aversion to reading and stu- 
dy, perhaps the best direction we can give is, that they should 
cautiously conceal their feelings from them. And it seems not 
difficult for.them to do so; for, as there is no necessity of their 
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taking any part in teaching the young, they may, in their pres- 
ence, avoid letting a word fall from their lips, which has any 
connection with the subject. This appears to be the only safe 
course. Many instructers, indeed, wish to have the parents 
teach their children some of the first lessons, before they send 
them to school; but if they had our views, and pursued the 
method of teaching which we would recommend, they would 
choose that parents in general should commit their children to 
their care and instruction, without even attempting to teach them 
the 2 BC. 

Another important qualification of an instructer of children 
and youth, is an expectation that they will be pleased with their 
studies. The instructer should not only himself love learning, 
but should expect his pupils to love it too. Unless he expects 
them to love it, there is little hope that he will make them love 
it. Without this expectation, indeed, he will not even attempt 
to inspire them with a love of learning ; but will use means di- 
rectly calculated to produce the contrary effect. It is only be- 
cause parents and instructers do not expect children to love 
learning for its own sake, that they have recourse to threats and 
compulsion, to bribery, flattery, and rewards, all of which imply, 
that learning is ; not of itself, a source of pleasure to the mind. 
Those who entertain better views of the sudject,will make it man- 
ifest to children in a variety of ways ; and the effect on their 
mind cannot be otherwise than happy. Such a parent, instead 
of driving young children to school, will speak of school in such 
a way, that they will of course desire to go. He will, perhaps, 
in the first instance, give them permission to go as a reward of 
good behavior; & when they have been guilty of improper con- 
duct, he will, occasionally, detain them from school as a suita- 
ble punishment. An instructer with the same enlightened views, 
will make his pupils feel, that to be taught, or to be permitted 
to learn, is a privilege, and to be debarred from an opportunity 
of learning, is a painful privation. He will, not unfrequently, pun- 
ish individuals for misconduct, by forbidding them to recite with 
their class, and thus making them lose the whole or a part of a 
lesson. If certain scholars fail to get their lesson well, he will 
forbear to reprove them, even though he may suspect that the 
deficiency is owing entirely to negligence and idleness. He will 
rather say, “I see that I gave you too long a lesson. You may 
take the same again, if you please. Or, if that is too much, you 
may take a part of it. How much will you take, and get it 
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well?” If they still fail to get the lesson thoroughly, he will as- 
sign the same, or a part of i it, a third time, with an expression 
of regret that it was so long in the first place. By this mode of 
procedure, if the lesson was ; really too hard, the task will be light- 
ened, as it ought to be, and rendered feasible. If the failure was 
wholly the fault of the scholar, perhaps no method could be ta- 
ken, that would be more likely to lead him to reflect on the sub- 


ject, and repent of his negligence. He will probably feel asha- 


med not to get the lesson well; and the mortification which he 
will feel in reciting so short a lesson, or the same so many times, 
will induce him to petition for a new lesson, or for a longer one. 
When the child is brought to this, an important point is gained. 
The instructer may now say to him, “ As you have got this les- 
son well, I will with pleasure give you anew one. As to giving 
you a longer lesson, I am willing to indulge you in getting as 
much as you conveniently can. I will lengthen it a little at first, 
and let you try it. If you get it well, and wish for more, I will 
then give yéu a longer one.” 

An idle boy, who has, in time past, been managed in the or- 
dinary way, will probably, at first, either smile or stare, to be 
treated in the manner above described ; but if he finds that the 
instructer is in earnest in what he says, he will probably soon ex- 
perience a change in his views and feelings. If an extreme case 
should occur, in which the scholar should persist in preferring 
to be idle, and should say, that the shorter his lessons were, the 
better he liked it, the instructer might try the effect of debarring 
him altogether from recitation and from study. Let his books be 
taken away ; let him be told, that he is not requested to eat with- 
out an appetite, but that he shall go till he is hungry; and let 
him be placed in a situation, where he can find no employment 
whatever. The weariness of having nothing to do, would proba- 
bly, in a day or two, make him desirous of trying to learn a little. 
But if not, let him be dismissed from the school; and directed 
not to enter its walls again, until he has a desire to get a Jesson 
of some kind, either longer or shorter. Better would it be for 
the individual], and far better for the school, that he should nev- 
er return, than that he should remain in the school, and delib- 
erately prefer idleness to improvement. 

But what shall be done with a school in which a large propor- 
tion of the scholars have acquired an aversion to learning? To 
this difficult and important question, we will endeavour to give 
an answer in our next number. 
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THE TEACHER IN THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


I was invited on a fine morning by a lady, to go with her to a Sun- 
day School of which she was a manager; and, not having a place 
of worship to attend, I consented, for I was desirous of seeing in 
what manner religious instruction—the avowed object—was offered 
to the children. On this subject I had rather peculiar opinions, 
and had so often been disappointed in my visits of the same naiure, 
that, although I had great confidence in my friend’s good sense and 
piety, I feared lest again I should find that the instruction consisted 
in hearing a Hymn, the Catechism repeated, and a few chapters in 


the bcp wn ig explained. 
Iwas pleas my arrival at the school by the general appear- 
ancewf the scholars. They were all decent and neat. The girls 


received their teachers with a courtesey, and the boys respectfuliy 
to@k, off their hats. This was a good sign. I am always inclined 
to think well of children, who are civil and humble in their manners. 
An ill-bred child can never be an amiable one. I was still more 
pleased by the respect and seriousness, with which they listened to, 
and participated in, the Hymn, Chapter, and Prayer, with which 
the presiding manager opened school. Each teacher stood at the 
head of the class assigned her, to observe order, and I, of course, 
took my station by the side of my friend, whose lot was the first 
class of boys. It was a regulation that each child should commit to 
memory the text of some one of his tickets, and that he should re- 
peat it as soon as school opened. A boy apparently of 11 years of 
age, whose countenance bespoke good sense, but whose manner was 
so careless and indifferent as to convince me, that his heart was not 
in his lesson, approached the lady, and, handing his blue ticket, hur- 
ried over the solemn charge, ‘‘ Remember thy Creator in the days 
of thy youth.” Edward, said his teacher, what do you mean by 
‘remembering your Creator ?” He looked astonished at the question, 
and for a moment did not answer what seemed to him, a very sim- 
ple one. At length he replied, I mean that I must not forget there 
tsa God. And what benefit will it ever be to you, just to remem- 
der that there isa God? Having once known, ’tis impossible, Ed- 
ward, you could forget thet, unless your memory was destroyed. Is 
there nothing more meant by this command, do you think? He was 
silent. The class drew nearer, and so did I, for this was *‘ instruc- - 
tion.” Edward, said the lady, if your father, who is, I know, a kind 
and tender one, were to send you to school in a distant country, 
where he knew you would meet with many wicked children, and that 
by consenting to do as they did, you would compel him, when you 
returned, to forbid you his house, where good and obedient children 
only were permitted to enter; and if, in order to save you from so 
dreadful a fate, he were to give you a set of rules and strict com- 
mandments, and were to say to you, ‘‘ My son, it is only by follow- 
ing these that you can escape great misery, and show your love and 
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gratitude to me, while you are gone, then remember your father, 
what would he mean by that charge? “‘ That I should remember all 
Le had said to me and keep his commands,” said the boy. And If 
you forgot them, or what is the same thing, if you neglected them, 
and did the very things he had forbidden, and kept company with 
those wicked children, who despised his laws and every day insulted 
him by word or deed, could you blame your father, if, when you re- 
turned he refused to let you enter his house, where all was innocence, 
and peace and obedience 1—No, madam, said the child, whose seri- 
ous countenance and manner, showed that he began to comprehend 
her meaning, and whose down-cast eyes and crimson: cheek, made 
me suspect that he:had’a kind father at home, whoggcommands, he 
had tov often disobeyed. ‘ Look,at.this Bible, my CMildren, andflis+ h. 
ten attentively to me, ‘said the teacher. You: are all sent inieenss 
world as into a school, where you are'to be educated for anothers 
a better one. God is your father. He has placed you here;® 
save you from the snares of the devil and wicked men, he has given 
you his laws, and shown you your duty in this book—holding up the 
Bible. If you follow his commands in this life, he will, when you 
die, receive you into heaven. If you dispise or forget them, he will 
forbid you to enter, because you will not be fit to keep company with 
angels and good mer. Knowing, however, that if you do not accus- 
tum yourself to obey him while you are children, it will be very diffi- 
cult for you to bring your hearts to submit to him when you are old, 
he has mercifully charged you “to remember your Creator in the 
the days of your youth.” Now tell me, Edward, what you think 
‘* remembering your Creator” means? That | should keep his com- 
mandments, said the child immediately, for now he perfectly under- 
stood her. You said you could not blame your earthly father, for 
punishing your disobedience. Consider but for a moment that ’tis 
God who gives you life, and strength, and friends, and foud, and rai- 
ment, and who, instead of letting you perish like the beasts of the 
field, has promised, if you will only endeavor to understand and keep 
‘+ his will” while you are here, that when you die, you shall enter 
into a world of glory. If you forget him, or what is the same thing, 
if you despise and neglect his commandments, if you choose to fol- 
low in the path of sinners, to swear, to lie, to profane his Sabbath, 
or commit any other wickedness, what can you say, if at the Last 
* Day, the great day of judgment, you should hear the awful sentence 
pronounced ? (open your Testament Edward, and read the 41st 
verse of the 25th chapter of St. Matthew.) He read, ‘ Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil and his 
angels.” 

I saw tears standing in the eyes of the thoughtless boy, whom she 
had particularly addressed, and the children looked in silence at their 
teacher, as if waiting to hear from her, how they should escape so 
terrible a sentence. My dear children, said the lady, in a gentle, 
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but solemn tone, what I have endeavored to explain to you, is a sacred 
truth, which you cannot f00 soon begin to imprint upon your souls. 
Some of you have become scholars because your parents desired it, 
others from curiosity and idleness, and because you do not know what 
to do with yourselves on Sunday. I trust that some have entered 
the school with a better spirit and from a nobler motive. the desire te 
learn their duty towards Ged and towards man. You must believe me, 

when I say, that your teachers invite you only for your own sakes. 
Instead therefore of considering it a task to come here, you should 
consider it a great privilege; for if you endeavour faithfully to re- 
member and pra the lessons-we set before you, this little school 

, to och a the door of heaven. Having ‘ remember- 

e days of your youth,” he will never forget 
is world he will be your support and your refuge; and 
nd, as we all shall, before the judgment seat of Christ, 
ome you to his glorious home in the heavens, with that 
blessed sound—(read, Edward, the 34th verse,) “‘ Come ye blessed 
of my Fatheg} inherit the kingdom prepared for you, from the foun- 
dation ofthe world.” 

I do not know how this little address may affect my readers ; but, 
I can assure them, it had a very great effect upon the children and 
myself. ‘The former, at a motion of ber hand, took their seats and 
began to look over their lessons, but with a manner very different 
from that, which I observed before they rose. Every eye was intent 
on the book, every countenance serious. For my part, I congratu- 
lated myself, on having at length seen one teacher, who considered 
‘‘ hearing lessons,” as a trifling part of the business. I am anxious, 
said I, to hear your class read. We are not ready, for ’tis our last 
exercise, and my boys have gone through none yet; but you may 
be interested by the opposite class which is just rising I see, replied 
my friend. I left her, therefore, upon her promise of a sign when 
she was going to begin, and approached the first class of girls. A 
young lady of mild and engaging manners was at its head, and as I 
listened to her gentle tone and observed the intelligent faces of “pa 
scholars, I promised myself another proof of ‘* woman’s skill’’ iu 
reaching the heart. They read the 10th chapter of Luke, but to my 
great mortification, verse after verse was hurried over without a 
comment from the teacher. She corrected false pronunciation ; but 
the proper tone, the proper emphasis, was apparently considered of 
no consequence. With an unmoved countenance she heard the most 
beautiful passages perverted into nonsense. They were reading— 
that was sufficient. Surely, said I to myself, when ’tis finished I shall 
hear her ezp/ain much, that to these children, must be unintelligible. 
Surely from the parable of the good Samaritan, from the characters 
of Martha and of Mary, I shall hear her draw useful and appropri- 
ate lessons, to inculcate on these young females, on whose tender- 
ness and care, the wounded and the sick will hereafter be threwn; 
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and who, as heads of families, may, like Martha, be “ careful and 
troubled about many things,” and should therefore be excited to the 
‘“‘ one thing needful.” Iwas mistaken. The chapter finished, she 
quietly distributed the tickets, and in sorrow I was shaking my head 
at thig addition to my list of negligent teachers, when my friend beck- 
oned’me. Her boys had just commenced the 14th chapter of John, 
which she had selected because it so beautifully and affectingly en- 
forced what she had been endeavoring toexplaintothem. But in- 
stead of permitting a scholar to hurry over a verse, he was made 
again and again to repeat it, until he had cau its spirit and ap- 
peared to comprehend it. Every difficult worg 
ly and with simplicity, and the attention co 
unexpected questions on the subject of the chapter. *. 

My method necessarily takes time, said she to me; ¥ 
missal-bell gave us an opportunity of conversing. But 
every Sabbath to persevere in my plan, for I see itq@qusts ye 
upon line, and precept upon precept” that these youge min can 
be enlightened at all. Iam not anxious that much shOUld either be 


read or acquired. -I am anxious only that they should comprehend 
what I teach. | . bs s- 


LIST OF AGENTS FOR THE TEACHER'S GUIDE. 


Acton, Mass. Rev. Marshall Shedd, 
Baldwin, Me. Rev. Noah Emerson, 
Bernardston, Mass. T. C Newcomb, 
Boston, Muss. TV. B. Wait & Sen, 
Bristol, Me. Aaron Blaney, Esq. P. M. 
Concord, N. H. J. B. Moore, 
Dover, N. H. Samuel C. Stevens, 
Farmington. Me. Hebron Mayhew, 
Framingham, Mass. E.. Parkhurst, 
Gorham, Me. Nabum Chadbourne, 
Lexington, Rockrbidge Co. Va. J. W. Paine, 
Marlborough, Mass. Rev. Syivester F. Bucklin, 
Newburyport, Mass. Charles Whipple, 
New Hampton, N. H. Rev. B. F. a 
Northampton, Mass. E. S. Phelps, 
Peacham, Vt. Joseph Thacher, 
Portsmouth, N. H. Samuel Putnam, 
Saco, Me. Thomas Fowler, 
Salem, Mass. Whipple & Lawrence, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. count Witt, 
Sidney, Me. Rey. Ezra Going, 
Sturgeonville, Va. Heury Clary, P. M. 
Stow, Mass. Rev, Isaac Stratton, 
Taunton Mass, Charles J. Warren, 
Vassalhorough, Me. Philip Leach, Esq. P. M. 

“4 tev. Thomas Adams, 
West Jefferson, Me. Francis Shepherd, Esq. P. M. 
Wiscasset, Me. William Boynton, 
Worcester, Muss. Dorr & Howland, 
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The circumstances attending the revent change in the situation of the editor, rendering 
it impracticable for him to issue No. 18, of the TracuER’s GutpE on the 15th of August ; 
it was therefore deferred till the Ist of September. Our subscribers will be entitled to 24 


— fora volume ; and we shall probably commence the second volume on the Ist of 
Janvary. - 








